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The mothers of all lands in one grand word; 

Advance ! 
The children leading the New World's brotherhood ; 

Advance ! 
This day that no living man ever saw, 
With white hand closes the black gates of war, 
And ne'er shall end till from the Aryan race 
The sun shall hide on its last fire his face. 
Halt, serried hosts ! Reverse the sword and lance ! 
White-Bordered Flag, advance ! 
White City by the inland sea, all hail! 
White-Bordered Flag of Liberty, 
That thence the pilot of the race shall be, 

All hail! All hail! 

Senate of God, all hail ! 



Hon. Josiah Quincy, Assistant Secretary of State, was 
then introduced as President of the Congress and on tak- 
ing the chair delivered the following address : 

Ladies and Gentlemen op the Arbitration and Peace 
Congress : 
I thank you sincerely for the honor of being called to 
preside over the deliberations of this body. Believing 
with full conviction that the future belongs to the cause of 
peace, and at no distant period arbitration will take the 
place of warfare between civilized nations as a means for 
the settlement of their differences, I am glad to join in this 
international meeting of those who are working to hasten 
the coming of that time. 

If we are asked to state what important or direct result 
a meeting of this character can be expected to accomplish, 
we may not be able to give in advance a very specific 
answer ; but I think that there is one great fact of our 
day which gives to this Congress and its deliberations an 
eminently practical character. That is the fact that 
public opinion is now a more distinct and concrete thing 
than it has ever been in the past, and that it governs the 
civilized world to a greater extent than ever before. It 
is this public opinion which we are here to endeavor to 
affect, to shape toward the belief that in the present stage 
of the development of mankind, wars between nations are 
barbarous and unnecessary ; that the questions which they 
are supposed to settle, but which they generally fail so 
grievously to permanently adjust, can be better settled 
through other agencies. However forms of government 
may differ among civilized powers at the present day, in 
nearly every one of them public opinion controls the 
action of the government. 

It is only within our time that the means have existed 
through which this public opinion could intelligently form 
itself, and the organs through which it could find expres- 
sion when formed. The people are now at last being 
educated to think and to understand, to grasp the fact 
that they have the power to rule themselves. The modern 
growth of the press, and the general and constant discus- 
sion of questions of public interest which it makes pos- 
sible, is developing the reasoning powers of the people, 
and giving to intelligent thought a force which it has never 
before possessed. This public opinion, in spite of its 
temporary aberrations, is becoming more and more a 
thinking and intelligent opinion. While the inherited 
ideas of the people, and the old prejudices which have 
come down from the past may still seem slow to change, 
reason is now sure to assert its sway in the long run, and 



progressive views will in the end prevail over all indif- 
ference or opposition. It is to the public opinion of 
thinking men everywhere that we make our appeal. 

If through this Congress we can in any measure make 
an impression upon the men who form and create public 
opinion, if we can plant some seed of thought where it 
may take root and in due season bring forth fruit an 
hundred fold, if we can attract the attention and win the 
sympathy of some who have not yet been enlisted in the 
cause of peace, if we can increase, by ever so little, that 
body of intelligent thought which is now making itself 
felt against all international warfare, then we can claim a 
practical result for this Congress in the highest sense of 
the word. 

In this year of national hospitality it is a pleasant duty 
to extend to the advocates of peace who have come from 
other lands to attend this Congress a hearty welcome to a 
country which can fairly claim to rank as the most pacific 
among the great powers of the earth. Owing largely to 
the good fortune of its geographical position, the United 
States has been enabled to attain its growth as a purely 
industrial nation, in which the military organization plays 
such a minor part that it is almost lost sight of. Its people, 
starting upon their national life upon a new continent, 
remote from the inherited antipathies and causes of dispute 
existing upon the continent of Europe, have been enabled, 
in spite of the three wars into which they have been 
drawn since the establishment of their independence, to 
develop a great civilization of a more purely peaceful 
character than the world has ever before seen. But it is 
not my purpose to claim this result as due to anything 
more than fortunate circumstances, still less to make any 
comparison disparaging to other nations whose develop- 
ment, proceeding under very different conditions, has not 
yet carried them beyond the semi-military stage of 
civilization. 

In a brief introductory address I do not flatter myself 
that I can advance any new ideas upon a theme which has 
been the subject of such full and able discussion, nor 
shall I attempt a detailed examination of any of the spe- 
cific problems confronting us, which can be more properly 
dealt with in the comprehensive series of papers which are 
to be presented by other members of this body. But it 
may not be inappropriate, by way of general introduction 
to the addresses which are to follow, to devote a little 
time, in view of the unique position which the United 
States occupies in the international peace movement, to 
considering the peculiar causes which give it such a 
marked pacific character and make it a factor of constantly 
growing importance in the establishment of a permanent 
status of peace among civilized nations. All countries 
should learn to profit by the experience of each, and in 
spite of wide differences of conditions it will be readily con- 
ceded that the nations of the old world may find some use- 
ful lessons embodied in the political experience of the 
United States. 

The first of these lessons seems to me to be that the 
union of a large population under one government, and 
the extension of a single political authority over a wide 
area of territory, or, in other words, the formation of a 
great nation, has a powerful tendency towards the main- 
tenance of peace. The reasons why this is so are tolerably 
obvious. A large and powerful nation has less reason 
than a smaller and weaker power to fear invasion or attack. 
It may, to be sure, have an equally strong country as its 
neighbor, as is the case in some instances in Europe, but 
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it is eminently true of nations that large bodies move 
slowly, and the very magnitude of the forces that would 
confront each other of itself tends to maintain a condition 
of political equilibrium. Under modern conditions the 
sense of responsibility in rulers, whether hereditary or 
elective, grows with the importance of the interests en- 
trusted to their charge. 

The problem of maintaining peace between a small 
number of great powers is a simpler and easier one than 
that of maintaining peace among a large number of small 
powers, as the experience of the world has abundantly 
testified. The position of absolutely unquestioned security 
which the United States occupies, not only among the 
Nations of the American continent but among all the 
countries of the world, is the most striking example which 
history can show of the peaceful influence of a great 
nation. It has beyond all question been a most fortunate 
thing for the world that so large a part of the territory of 
the North American continent has been united under one 
government. The strength of this nation not only renders 
it absolutely secure against aggression on the part of the 
nations which occupy the adjacent territory, but it affords 
to these same nations an assurance against aggression on 
the part of a country too great to Stand in need of terri- 
torial expansion, unless with the free consent of both the 
peoples concerned. Just as the formation of great indus- 
trial organizations, which has been so prominent a feature 
of recent times, tends under wise management towards 
the establishment of industrial stability and the mainten- 
ance of industrial peace, so the formation of great political 
aggregates, if these are wisely governed, tends toward 
political stability and international peace. The smaller 
the number of the powers which divide the earth's surface 
between them, the greater becomes the chance of the 
maintenance of peace, for thus we approach more nearly 
toward that final unity of all mankind under one govern- 
ment which constitutes the political ideal. 

But the successful maintenance of such great national 
units is only possible in fully civilized nations under cer- 
tain essential conditions of internal government. The 
formation of a great nation is of little value if it proves 
to be a house divided against itself. National unity re- 
quires internal harmony. Civil war is even more unfor- 
tunate than warfare between different nations. It is true 
that the United States has given the world the most stu- 
pendous example of civil conflict to be found in history ; 
but this must not cause us to overlook the fact that this 
country has also given to the world its best type of a closely 
knit political organization, extending over a vast territory, 
and successfully holding together a great population, ex- 
hibiting the greatest diversity of interest, occupation and 
surroundings. National unity on a great seal can be 
secured only in two ways — by centralized imperialism or 
by local self-government. The former rests of necessity 
upon an insecure foundation and affords no guaranty of 
permanency ; it belongs rather to the past than to the 
future. The latter, on the other hand, with the elasticity 
and opportunity for growth which it gives to the political 
system, affords the best possible basis for lasting unity. 

The federal system as it has been developed in the 
United States, the union under a federal government of 
limited powers of States which retain full rights of local 
government, not so large in territory as to include too 
great diversity of interest, must rank as a political dis- 
covery of the first importance. It was the great elasticity 



of our system of State governments joined together in a 
federal nation which kept this country united up to the 
time of the civil war, and which has enabled it with such 
wonderful rapidity to recover from the consequences of 
that war and to bring about a complete restoration of the 
old political status. It is altogether unlikely that it would 
be possible to hold together this nation, in spite of its 
territorial unity, if legislative and executive power were 
entirely centralized at Washington. Our federal system 
has shown the world the possibility of uniting under a 
single government of limited powers a large number of 
self-governing States, and of so creating a great nation 
peculiarly adapted for the maintenance both of internal 
and external peace. 

The direct participation of the people in their own 
government and free choice of their own rulers, is, in my 
opinion, another influence that tends strongly to give a 
pacific character to the United States. The great body 
of the people have always been less inclined to war than 
the ruling classes who have governed them in the past. 
The ambitions of individuals, which have played so large 
a part formerly in bringing on wars, are almost entirely 
eliminated under a great democracy. Nor is there much 
possibility under such a government that war will be en- 
tered upon to distract the attention of the people from 
their domestic affairs, and to prevent internal political 
changes. In so far, therefore, as this country has devel- 
oped and illustrated the principles of democracy, and 
has afforded to the peoples of other nations an object les- 
son of the possibility of self-government under universal 
suffrage, it has set forces in motion which are makino- 
and must continue to make, for the peace of the world.°' 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that the United 
States has, in its Supreme Court, established a tribunal 
bearing a closer analogy to the international court, which 
is the ideal at which the peace movement aims, than any 
other yet created by man. A court in which self-govern- 
ing States appear as plaintiffs and defendants, even though 
they are united by a federal bond, must certainly be 
regarded as a step towards that still higher tribunal which 
we hope and believe that the nations of the earth will one 
day establish for the settlement of disputes between 
them. It is an encouraging fact that in our experience 
with this court no suspicion has ever been entertained 
that in the decision of questions between the States its 
judgments have been in any wise affected by the State 
citizenship of its judges. 

Before passing from the subject of the pacific character 
and influence of the United States, let me occupy a few 
moments in some numerical comparisons between this 
country, as the type of a purely industrial nation, and 
France and Germany, as types of the nations in which 
the military organization is carried to the highest point. 
These comparisons, I need not say, are made in no invi- 
dious or critical spirit, but merely to bring more clearly 
before our minds what a mere state of preparation for 
possible war means as contrasted with a condition of real 
peace. 

In this country, with an area, excluding Alaska, of 
2,970,000 square miles, and a population of 66,000,000, 
we have a standing army which since the close of the 
civil war has been limited to 25,000 men ; or one soldier 
to 119 square miles of territory and to each 2,640 inhab- 
itants. In Germany, with an area of 208,000 square 
miles, and a population of 49,500,000 there is now a 
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standing army, on the peace footing, of 547,000, or over 
two soldiers to each square mile of territory and one sol- 
dier to each 90 inhabitants. In France, with an area of 
204,000 square miles, and a population of 38,300,000, 
there is a standing army, on the peace footing, of 560,000, 
or nearly three soldiers to each square mile of territory, 
and one soldier to each 68 inhabitants. 

If we compare the expense per capita of the popula- 
tion of maintaining these standing armies we find that 
Germany, with an annual army expenditure of $115,000,- 
000, pays $2.33 per inhabitant, and France with an army 
expenditure of $129,000,000, pays $3.37 per inhabitant, 
while the United States, with its expenditure of $47,000,- 
000 pay $0.71 per inhabitant. The annual expense of the 
German army is $211 for each soldier, that of the French 
army $230, and that of the army of the United States 
$1880. The excessive cost of the army of the United 
States for each soldier, as compared with those of Germany 
and France, while largely no doubt due to the greater 
comparative expense of maintaining a small number of 
men and the size of the territory over which they have to 
be distributed, affords a striking illustration of the vastly 
different conditions which must govern the organization 
of an army in a country whose institutions are based upon 
pure democracy, from those which prevail in countries 
having other forms of government and different political 
ideas. The United States obtains men for its standing 
army by voluntary enlistment ; the adoption of any other 
method in time of peace would be considered contrary to 
the genius of our institutions. This means that our gov- 
ernment must secure soldiers upon the same basis as that 
on which it secures other employes ; namely, by offering 
them a sufficient inducement in the form of pay to enter 
its service. The government is obliged to compete with 
private employers of labor, and it can only secure the 
quota for its army by making its terms sufficiently invit- 
ing, the conditions of the service being considered, to 
attract a sufficient number of men away from other em- 
ployments. In Germany and France, on the other hand, 
the ranks of their armies are filled by conscription, and 
the merest pittance of pay, bearing but a slight relation 
to what he might earn in private employment, is allowed 
to the soldier. It would manifestly be absolutely impos- 
sible for either of these governments to maintain a stand- 
ing army of anything like its present size upon a scale of 
payment to the soldier equal to that of the United States. 
On the other hand, it would be equally impossible to 
induce the people of the United States to endure in time 
of peace such an enormous burden of expenditure as 
would be involved in the maintenance of a standing army 
equal to that of Germany or France, and paid at the 
same rate as our own soldiers are now paid. We thus 
see that the very form of government of the United States, 
involving voluntary enlistment and fair payment for mili- 
tary service, is a sufficient security from a financial 
standpoint alone, not to mention any others, against the 
maintenance of any large standing army. The more 
nearly the political institutions of other countries ap- 
proach our democratic basis, the more difficult will it be 
found to appropriate the services of citizens without fair 
compensation, and to maintain the large standing armies 
which only compulsory military service renders possible. 

A still- more striking illustration of the effect of the 
application f democratic ideas to military service is seen 
in the extraordinary growth of the pension system of this 
country. Between the close of the civil war and the end 



of the last fiscal year the United States paid out in pen- 
sions to soldiers who have served in its armies the vast 
sum of $1,588,000,000, which is equal to twenty-five per 
cent, of the whole cost of the civil war, and to sixty per 
cent, of the total debt at the close of the war. The annual 
expenditure for pensions now amounts to at least 
$150,000,000, and this sum is not likely to be materially 
reduced in the immediate future, while the annual payment 
of a very large sum will continue for a considerable 
period. This enormous expenditure for this purpose is 
entirely unique in the history of nations, and it clearly 
shows that the American people have deliberately adopted 
the doctrine that it is their duty, even at this great cost, 
incurred more than a quarter of a century after the resto- 
ration of peace, to endeavor to compensate veteran 
soldiers for the physical injuries sustained directly or 
indirectly through their service in war. Without pro- 
nouncing at this time any judgment upon the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the liberal pension legislation of the United 
States, we may well take note of the new factor which it 
introduces into the problem of warfare. 

Following the same theory which leads us to secure 
soldiers for our standing army by the offer of pay rather 
than by conscription, we have recognized that physical 
injuries due to military service are the concern of the 
nation and not merely of the individual sufferer, and that 
a part at least of the decreased earning power resulting 
from them should be made up out of the public treasury. 
The result of this policy is that the United States is now 
paying out yearly for pensions a sum considerably greater 
than the annual cost of the army of Germany or of the 
army of France. That this constitutes an enormous ad- 
dition to the cost of war is evident ; it is equally clear that 
the necessity of incurring such a continuing expense 
should be, and is likely to be, a powerful influence in 
favor of the preservation of peace. War is becoming 
more and more a question of finance, and even the great 
expense imposed upon the tax-payers of the United States 
by its pension system may be worth all it costs by giving 
to the world the most striking object lesson of the real 
cost of war which it has ever had. 

In spite of occasional exceptions, the people of the 
United States have recognized and sought to preserve the 
pacific character of their nation, and those who have con- 
trolled its foreign relations have generally endeavored to 
promote the peace of the world. 

As early as the year 1787 the United States declared 
its reluctance to engage in war by inserting in a treaty 
with the Emperor of Morocco a clause providing that "if 
any differences shall arise by either party infringing on any 
of the articles of this treaty, peace and harmony shall re- 
main notwithstanding in the fullest force until a friendly 
application shall be made for an arrangement, and until 
that application shall be rejected no appeal shall be made 
to arms." In nearly all of its treaties with other Repub- 
lics on the American continent it is stipulated by the 
United States that war shall not be declared until the 
party considering itself offended shall have presented a 
statement of injuries or damages and demanded justice, 
and the same shall have been either refused or unreason- 
ably delayed. A clause of a similar character is found 
in twenty-five treaties concluded by the United States 
with twenty-three different powers. The stipulation in 
the treaty between the United States and Mexico conclud- 
ed February 2, 1848, and subsequently re-affirmed by the 
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treaty of December 30, 1853, is especially noteworthy for 
its breadth and comprehensiveness. The two countries 
engaged that resort shall not be had in any case to hostil- 
ities of any kind "until the government which deems 
itself aggrieved shall have maturely considered, in the 
spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it would 
not be better that such difference should be settled by the 
arbitration of commissioners appointed on each side, or 
by that of a friendly nation." 

This brings us to the record of the United States in 
promoting international arbitration. 

In the last twenty-five years this country, either through 
the President or through one of its foreign ministers, has 
successfully acted as arbitrator in seven cases of differen- 
ces arising between other powers. 

In 1869 Great Britain and Portugal submitted to the 
decision of the President of the United States their dispute 
over the ownership of the Island of Bulama on the west 
coast of Africa, and certain territory opposite to that 
island on the mainland, and in the following year the Pres- 
ident made an award in favor of Portugal. 

In 1873 our minister at Rio Janeiro was appointed with 
the Italian minister to arbitrate the claim of a subject of 
Great Britain against Brazil, and the matter was settled 
by a considerable award in favor of the claimant. 

In 1874 our minister at Rome was appointed to act as 
umpire in an arbitration of an old boundary dispute 
between Italy and Switzerland, and the arbitrators being 
unable to agree the umpire rendered his decision in favor 
of Italy. 

In 1875 our minister at Bogota, United States of 
Colombia, was appointed one of the arbitrators to settle 
a claim of an English subject against the government of 
that country, and the arbitrators agreed in a considerable 
award. 

In 1878 a dispute between the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay concerning the boundary line between the two 
countries was referred to the arbitration of the President 
of the United States, who rendered a decision in favor of 
Paraguay. 

In 1888 Costa Rica and Nicaragua referred certain 
questions relating to a treaty between them to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he rendered a decision 
settling the various points at issue. 

In 1889 Brazil and the Argentine Republic signed a 
treaty referring a serious boundary dispute between them 
to the decision of the President of the United States. 
Various causes have delayed this arbitration, but the case 
is now ready to be laid before the President. 

In two instances during this same period the United 
States has successfully mediated in disputes between 
foreign powers. 

In 1871, when Spain was engaged in hostilities with 
the allied Republics of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador and Peru, 
this government tendered its mediation, and by a treaty 
concluded at Washington brought about an indefinite 
armistice between the belligerent powers. 

In 1881 a boundary dispute between the Argentine Re- 
public and Chile, which had become so serious as to result 
in the suspension of diplomatic intercourse between the 
two countries, was settled through the mediation of our 
respective ministers to those two countries. 

We come now to the class of cases where this country 



has joined another country in providing for arbitration. 
Within the last century the United States has in thirty- 
three instances made agreements with other powers, nine of 
them being with Great Britain, for the settlement of dis- 
puted questions through some form of arbitration. With- 
out undertaking any detailed examination of these cases 
it may be said in brief that many of them, involving 
questions of great delicacy and far reaching importance, 
or the payment of large sums of money, have resulted in 
arbitrations carried to a successful issue and effecting the 
permanent settlement of the questions involved. A few 
instances of such arbitrations may be briefly referred to, 
although they are well known. 

The Jay Treaty negotiated with Great Britain in 1794, 
under the Presidency of George Washington, provided 
for the arbitration of boundary questions and other im- 
portant points at issue between the two countries. 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain concluded 
December 24, 1814, provided for the settlement of dis- 
puted boundary questions by boards of commissioners, 
the points at issue to be settled in case of the failure of 
the commissioners to agree by the decision of some 
friendly sovereign or State. 

By the treaty with Great Britain of October 20, 1818, 
certain disputed questions were referred to the arbitration 
of the Emperor of Russia. 

The Geneva arbitration in 1872 between the United 
States and Great Britain, with its award of $15,000,000 
damages to this country, is too well known to require 
more than a mere mention. 

Under the same treaty another tribunal of arbitration 
in 1877 awarded to Great Britain the sum of $5,500,000 
for certain fishing privileges accorded to citizens of the 
United States, while in 1872 the Emperor of Germany 
rendered a decision in a boundary dispute on the north- 
west coast which the treaty had referred to his arbitration. 

The present year has added to the list another conspic- 
uous instance of successful arbitration between the same 
nations. By the public attention which it has attracted, 
the eminence of the counsel who have appeared before it, 
the novelty and importance of the questions of interna- 
tional law to be decided and by the whole character of the 
proceedings, the Behring Sea Tribunal has still further 
strengthened the cause of international arbitration. 

While these instances alone would warrant the state- 
ment that it has now become the established policy of the 
United States and Great Britain to settle by arbitration 
questions arising between them which cannot be disposed 
of in the ordinary course of diplomacy, the two nations 
have now committed themselves to this policy by formal 
aud specific declaration. In February, 1890, our Senate 
adopted the following resolution introduced by Senator 
Sherman : 

" Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, 
requested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the 
end that any differences or disputes arising between the 
two governments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency may be referred to arbitration and be peacefully 
adjusted by such means." 

Continued on page 209. 
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between the country where such committee exists and 
any foreign country. For instance, if such a committee 
had been sitting in Paris during the last twelve months, it 
might have been possible, perhaps, that it should have 
exercised a calming and rectifying influence on public 
opinion in France in regard to many charges brought 
against the British people and government. As one ex- 
ample, several months ago, it was stated in Paris that the 
British people were intriguing against France in Siam ; 
and our Association immediately addressed Lord Rose- 
bery on the subject. Our Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
once replied that such conduct was contrary to the policy 
and practice of British Agents. Would it not have been 
of use, if such an International Committee as we have 
suggested could have made that authoritative reply from 
an esteemed statesman widely known throughout France ? 
We will not apologize for addressing this lengthy com- 
munication to you, our esteemed fellow- worker. We are 
sure that you will see the grave importance of the question 
which it raises, — affecting that international u ity for 
which we must work, as the ultimate goal of our efforts. 
We shall deeply value and attentively study whatever 
reply you may be so kind as to send us. With great re- 
gard and esteem, 

Yours faithfully, 

Hodgson Pratt, (Chairman). 
J. Fred Green, (Secretary). 

Continued from page 201. 

This resolution was also adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On June 16 of this year a resolution was introduced 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Cremer, which, after 
being amended by the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, 
was unanimously adopted. This resolution expressed the 
satisfaction with which the House of Commons had learned 
of the above resolution passed by the Congress of the 
United States and concluded as follows : 

" And that this House, cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, expresses the hope that her Majesty's 
government will lend their ready cooperation to the 
government of the United States upon the basis of the 
foregoing resolution." 

Our ambassador at London, Mr. Bayard, in notifying 
the State Department of the passage of this resolution, 
having been himself present when it was adopted, writes 
that " The debate was participated in by the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Gladstone, and many other members, without 
regard to party affiliations, and was entirely above the 
usual range of ordinary parliamentary expressions. . . . 
This debate and the adoption of the resolution by the 
House, with the unanimous concurrence of all parties, is 
exceedingly encouraging to all who desire the substitution 
of reason for force in the arbitrament of international 
questions and as the proper basis of human government 
under all its conditions." 

Under instructions from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of Great Britain the British Ambassador 
at Washington in communicating to the government of the 
United States this resolution adopted by the House of 
Commons states that "Her Majesty's government have 
pleasure in bringing these resolutions to the knowledge of 
the government of the United States." Both of the great 
English-speaking nations have thus formally recognized 



the desirability of international arbitration, not only in 
special cases, but as a general principle of international 
relations. Without disparagement to the claims of other 
nations, I think that we may all agree that the first steps 
towards establishing international arbitration upon a solid 
and permanent basis cannot be more properly taken than 
by these two great countries united by a common blood 
and a common history, whose future interests lie so closely 
together, and which now include so large a portion of the 
earth's surface and so great a number of its inhabitants 
beneath their flags. 



At the close of Mr. Quincy's address responses were 
given from England, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden, 
China, Africa, Turkey and Denmark, respectively by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, Dr. Adolf Richter, Madame Wisin- 
ger, Hector Patrizi, Dr. J. Muller, Mr. Pung Kwang Yu, 
Prince Momolu Massaquoi, Madame Korana and Madame 
Nico Beck Meyer. These responses were all very inter- 
esting and much enjoyed by the audience, those of Dr. 
Richter, Dr. Darby and Prince Momolu especially so. 

We regret that failure to receive the stenographer's 
notes makes it impossible for us to give the substance of 
these speeches. They will appear in the full Report of 
the Congress. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday, August 15th. 

The Congress assembled in the Hall of C olumbus at 
10 a. m., under the presidency of Hon. Josiah Quincy. 

Prayer was offered by William G. Hubbacd, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The Secretary of the Congress then read the following 
letters and parts of letters from various persons unable to 
be present. 

Sir Joseph Pease, President of the London Peace Society : 

My Dear Friend : 

I am in receipt of your letter of the seventeenth, 
and I beg you will convey to the Committee of the Chi- 
cago Peace Congress my sincere thanks for the honor they 
have done me in electing me as one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Congress to be held on August fourteenth and fol- 
lowing days. 

I have watched with interest and great satisfaction the 
efforts that are being made to take advantage of the 
Chicago Exhibition to promote the cause of Peace and 
Unity among nations, and no more suitable opportunity 
than this could be found for a great Congress of the 
peoples of the world such as you describe. 

I very much regret that there is no possibility of my 
coming to Chicago this year. It is doubtful whether the 
present session of Parliament will have come to an end 
by the fourteenth of August, and in any event my engage- 
ments here are so numerous that I cannot see my way to 
leaving home at the time. 

Had it been in my power nothing would have given me 
greater pleasure than to be present, and to add my testi- 
mony as President of the English Peace Society, to what 
I believe is the great and growing feeling in favor of the 



